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Christian perspective on 
mass communication 


There is a lively brush war raging between the moguls of mass 
ple of the United States. If the lightly 


communication and the peo 
armed, poorly organized guerrillas—the people—can stick it out 


against one of the best equipped propaganda armies in history, 
they may win a victory for freedom and democracy that will 
make the development of the ICBM look pale by comparison. 


Mass media under attack by the Government 


The battleground is Washington; the weapons of the people 
trative hearings and the courts. 


are congressional and adminis 
Congress has been investigating the mass media, especially 


radio and television, from their beginnings; but heretofore such 
investigations have been brushed off by the operators of the 
media as mere nuisances. Now a committee of the House has 
forced the resignation of a Federal Communications Commis- 
sioner on the serious charge of having been privately influenced 


By Everett C. Parker, Director of the Office of 
Communication of the United Church of Christ. 


by an applicant for a television channel. The chairman of the 
Commission has admitted to having been subsidized, modestly 
it is true, with travel funds from the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Both of these practices have been shown to be 
the rule rather than the exception in dealings between Com- 
mission members and the industry. 

A Senate subcommittee is hearing testimony on a bill to for- 
bid radio and television station licensees to publish music or 
manufacture and sell recordings. The biggest record manufac- 
turers are Columbia Records, owned by the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. They are also stockholders in a musical copy- 
rights pool, known as Broadcast Music, Inc. It is charged that 
RCA and CBS music receives preferential treatment on radio 
and TV. 

On February 21, 1958, RCA was criminally indicted by a 
Federal grand jury on charges of multiple violations of the anti- 
trust laws designed to stifle competition in research, develop- 
ment, manufacture and sale of radio and television equipment 
and similar electronic devices. These actions are carrying the 
attack perilously close to the citadels of communication power. 


Growing dissatisfaction of the people 


For more than a decade the instrumentalities of mass com- 
munication have operated in smug complacency on the theory 
once advanced by the Duke of Cambridge that “any change in 
whatever direction for whatever reason is strongly to be depre- 
cated.” Supposedly, the people have sprawled with glazed eyes 
before their television sets, their copies of Life and The Reader’s 
Digest at their elbows, and sighed approval. 

Of course there has been need for change, especially in tele- 
vision. That young giant has hardly stretched its sinews, much 
less proven its ultimate capacity to communicate as well as to 
divert. And the room for improvement is as great as our hopes 
for widening the horizons of understanding and living. 

The people have not been wholly blind to this situation. There 
have been restless stirrings, questionings—and not just by 
intellectuals. Community after community has seen its news- 
paper swallowed up by syndicate publishers and has rued the 
loss of independent editorial judgment and reporting keyed to 
local needs. People have wondered whether the overriding pre- 
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occupation of Life editors with pretty girls and other trivia con- 
stitutes valid editorial judgment for the only news magazine of 
truly national circulation; whether the moral homilies of The 
- Reader’s Digest are a sufficient resource for these trying times. 

Long ago adults soured on the boy-meets-girl, boy-bests-vil- 
lain, boy-gets-girl formula of the movies. Their disapproval 
has been registered in the tragic loss of box office receipts. Even 
television has garnered its share of criticism in face-to-face 
talks among the local consumers. 

But the people have not known what to do about their dis- 
satisfactions. There has been a virtual conspiracy of silence 
among the mass media themselves about discussion of their own 
problems and shortcomings. “Criticism” has always been an 
ugly word, especially to radio, television, and the movies; and 
public criticism is lése majesté. The public has thus been poorly 
informed about issues concerning mass media, and even more 
important, where radio and television are concerned, about 
Governmental policies and functions in their regulation. 


Little critical evaluation of mass media 


We have always depended upon the newspapers to evaluate 
and criticize the lively arts. By and large, they have done a good 
job with criticism of music and drama. The reviewers have had 
integrity, even when they have not had good judgment. 

One cannot say the same thing about the mine run of the 
newspaper critics of movies and radio-television. Too often 
their columns are mere publicity puffs for shows and stars, thus 
cheating their readers of critical reviews. There are stellar ex- 
ceptions, of course. Critics such as Bosley Crowther and Jack 
Gould of The New York Times, Harriet Van Horne of The New 
York World Telegram and Sun, Robert Lewis Shayon of The 
Saturday Review, and Charles Mercer of the Associated Press, 
have done yeoman service to the arts and the public. 

The public has only the newspapers and magazines to rely on 
for such critical evaluation of the mass media as exists. The 
movies, radio, and television look upon critical analysis as both 
a menace and an aberration and rigidly bar it from their own 
media. And, one must hasten to add, newspapers and magazines 
are quick to decry infringements of freedom of the press, but 
slow to point out their own faults. 


The public itself has been signally impotent in influencing 
the content of the mass media. Most of such efforts to influence 
have been negative, such as attempts at censorship, from with- 
in or without. Self-censorship in movies—the old Hays Office— 
is now largely ignored by producers. The Television Code is 
honored only where stations and networks find it convenient 
and profitable to do so. Newspapers and magazines that play 
up sex and sensationalism have operated unchecked. 

Nor have the sporadic, unsavory attempts at outside censor- 
ship by pressure groups such as the Roman Catholic Legion of 
Decency had any lasting influence. Courageous movie produc- 
ers and radio and television broadcasters who have flouted the 
dictates of the Legion have seldom suffered unduly. In fact, 
some productions, such as The Moon Is Blue, may attribute their 
success directly to the Legion ban. The best that can be said for 
the Legion and similar organizations is that they have prob- 
ably lowered standards of artistic excellence by coercing timid 
producers. 

The positive factor of constructive, analytical criticism has 
been largely absent from public encounters with the mass media. 
This situation may be due in large part to frustration of mem- 
bers of the audience. How does one talk back when he is in- 
volved in a one-way relationship between a single transmitter 
and a pluralistic mass audience in which the individuals are 
isolated from each other in space? 


The purpose is to sell 


The producers of mass-media fare argue doggedly that they 
are giving the public what it wants. The tragedy is that from 
their standpoint they are doing just that. Even the radio and 
television industry concedes that there is no single “mass” 
audience, but a multiplicity of “class” audiences. No single 
printed publication or program on radio or TV is able to gar- 
ner a majority of the potential audience available to it. But 
these media are commodity oriented. Their managers are not 
concerned with educating, informing or, even entertaining the 
general public. Their purpose is to sell the goods of the com- 
panies that pay for their services. Their criterion of judgment, 
therefore, is not: what does the general public expect or want 
or what will it most enjoy from our medium? It is, rather: what 
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is the tolerance capacity of an audience large enough to assure 
an acceptable sale of the product being advertised? Such an 
audience may actually be small, as numbers are measured in 
the mass media. That has been true of the daytime serials that 
have occupied so much of the production energies of radio and 
television. Nevertheless, it is the audience, and from the pro- 
ducer’s view, it is getting what it wants. 

Once the successful combination of program and commer- 
cials that will sell a particular product is discovered, it is imi- 
tated ad nauseam until some brand comes along that cannot 
make it work. It is considered foolhardy to experiment with new 
ideas when someone already has discovered a method that will 
attract the necessary audience. 

This method works because the mass media are lucky enough 
to have enough people available to them to garner suitable audi- 
ences, in spite of the fact that the legitimate claims for service of 
numerous classes are ignored. It should be remembered that 
mass communication did not spring full-blown upon us with 
the blooming of the television tube. Printing has always had 
“mass” appeal, but it did not achieve ‘mass’ distribution until 
its potential audience began to be concentrated in cities, where 
mass circulation was feasible economically. Similarly, radio, 
and later television, achieved their present status in our society 
because (1) there were concentrated audiences available and 
(2) the distribution system gave these audiences easy access to 
the products advertised. The development of mass communi- 
cation in its present manifestations is closely allied with the 
development of urbanization. 


What can the people do? 

It is obvious that in the current situation the opinions of an 
individual or of a small group concerning the content of mass 
communications carry little weight. While letters of praise or 
protest to editors and broadcasters and public resolutions and 
testimony are not without value, how can they bring about 
voluntary radical changes in a system that reaps the enormous 
financial harvest of mass communications, just by doing what 
it is doing? America is getting bigger, wanting more, consum- 
ing more all the time. Let the suggesting and protesting public 
be damned! Another is at hand to take its place. 
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The people’s great weakness lies in the fact that they can 
neither manage the content of mass communication themselves, 
nor tell the purveyors of content just what they want. No one 
can be expected to know what he wants in art until he sees it. 
On the other hand, the producers of mass communication art 
have the ability to do a variety of things they are not doing to 
give the public many things it may want. They need to be 
persuaded to try. Change can be expected only as the result of 
alert, informed, widespread action. Here the churches might 
well take the lead. 


Responsibilities of Christians 

Christians have ethical responsibilities toward the function- 
ing of the mass media, just as they do toward other institutions 
of modern life. Representatives of the churches have been singu- 
larly remiss in taking these responsibilities seriously. Not that 
the churches do not use the mass media! They expend substan- 
tial energy and money on programming. But with rare excep- 
tions Protestantism, at least, has tacitly accepted the industry 
standards: that communication takes place through the “mer- 
chandising of personalities’; that values can be treated as com- 
modities. Religion is also viewed as a commodity, something 
that can be sold through TV, radio, movies, the press. 

Religion has made no determined attempt to understand 
mass communication—its possibilities and its limitations—from 
the standpoint of the central concerns and viewpoints of the 
Christian Church; nor has it developed an aesthetic approach to 
the media, relating itself to the arts of communication, rather 
than commercial selling of a product. 

One step toward a serious consideration of the modern com- 
munication media would be for the churches to join with the 
most responsible elements in the industry in setting minimal 
esthetic standards where no adequate standards now exist, yet 
where good citizenship demands that they must exist. 


Need for Standards 

Can standards of adequacy be developed for an art form? 
Certainly. Criteria can be evolved which imply no censorship, 
no compulsion in individual cases, yet which require that what 


is seen, heard, and read shall bear some recognizable relation- 
ship to the central meaning of the Christian faith. 
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There is need not only for standards, but also for a voice— 
clear and insistent—that urges adherence to such standards. For 
example, Governmental regulatory bodies for radio and tele- 
vision regulate in proportion to public demand. An apathetic 
public can expect, and deserves, only apathy from the Congress 
and from such agencies as the FCC. 

This is not to urge that the churches seek punitive action 
against the communications industry or indiscriminately whoop 
it up for investigations such as those presently being made in 
Washington. The churches should, however, give intelligent aid 
to such activities in finding facts and understanding the ethical 
implications of various courses of action. 

Perhaps the most important task of the churches is that of 
awakening the consciences of the men who control the facilities 
and of the public to the appalling results that can come from 
the misuse of mass communication. It is too much to say, as 
some thoughtful observers do, that the mass media are all-per- 
vading and have become the prime taste setters and arbiters of 
action in the American culture. It is nevertheless true that 
they can direct taste, change opinion, cause action. If they are 
to operate forever on a commodity-sell base, they may all too 
soon become a true “opiate of the people.” 

Agencies of the United Church of Christ have been in the 
forefront in urging the responsible use of the mass media in the 
service of the Christian gospel. They might now take the lead 
in developing the necessary critical rationale for improvement 
of mass communication by calling a National Church Convoca- 
tion on Mass Communication which could be followed by grass- 
root activities through social action agencies in local churches. 

The churches cannot, in conscience, essay the use of the mass 
media without assuming a large share of responsibility for their 
employment in the interest of the general public. Truman B. 
Douglass has trenchantly summed up the role of the Church: 


So vast is the potency of these instruments that the person who 
makes even a modest contribution to the imaginative, respon- 
sible and relevant use of them in the service of the Christian faith 
may be accomplishing more for the strengthening of the Church 
and for the spiritual integrity of our society than the most im- 
pressive religious orator or the most influential manipulator of 
ecclesiastical organizations. 
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the church and tv— 
face to face 


By Robert Lewis Shayon, a television producer and 
director and TV critic for the Saturday Review. 


Atciencich from London, in a recent issue of Variety, the 
weekly trade paper of show business, is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant sign of the times for critics of television. The British 
commercial television network (as distinguished from the gov- 
ernment-operated British Broadcasting Company which is free 
from advertising) has announced that it plans to present a num- 
ber of ‘serious’ programs during the best evening viewing 
hours, which are customarily devoted to shows of divertisse- 
ment. If true, this development is a minor miracle. It may con- 
stitute an original piece of empirical evidence that ‘“‘mass man” 
is a creature with perfectional possibilities; and that the hier- 
archy of taste assumed by so many perceptive yet despairing 
observers of our popular culture is not inevitable. 


Does a mass audience debase standards? 


The problem of the elite versus the multitude cuts across 
all social disciplines. The Greek philosopher Epicurus said: 
“The things which I know, the multitude disapproves; and of 
what the multitude approves, I know nothing.” Roughly 300 
years later, the Master contended with the same dichotomy. He 
taught the multitudes in Galilee in parables, “because it is given 
unto you [the disciples] to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it is not given.” Any Christian minister 
today can tell you which of his congregation have touched the 
hem of the garment and which merely fill the pews. In tele- 
vision, as in all mass media, serious critics have continued to 
note that the many in the market place determine the content 
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and quality of the program schedules; and that the law of the 
many acts to vulgarize and debase whatever standards of high 
culture the society inherits. 

Though the critics who take this dim view are in the major- 
ity, there is a minority who stubbornly believes that the man 
of the lowest common denominator is adaptive; and that under 
benign direction he can flower inwardly into a member of the 
elite. Marxist or democratic, religious or secular, they take their 
stand—if not for a cultural kingdom of heaven on earth—at least 
for a general upgrading in culture as well as for diffusion in 
scope. The trouble with the debate is that it has been based thus 
far chiefly on hunch, guess, and intuitive bias. The dominant 
complaint of the sociologists who have measured, taped, and 
depth-studied T'V is the absence of basic and definitive research. 
Natural science can send a rocket to the moon, but for the social 
scientists the man inside is still a mystery. 


Serious shows popular in Britain 


Would the masses learn to appreciate something better on 
TV if they were exposed to it? This question has never been 
answered incontrovertibly because there has not been a lab- 
oratory in which to try a controlled experiment. Commercial 
interests run all the mass media in the U.S. In Britain, there was 
only the non-commercial BBC until recently, when Parliament 
permitted the advertisers to have a crack at the English TV 
audience, on a second channel. Here at last was the controlled 
experiment. Would English audiences stick with the “longhair” 
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BBC or would they desert in droves to the great new midway of 
sex, crime, and comedy (the more sedate English kind)? As the 
returns began to drift in, things looked dark for the optimists. 
Mr. and Mrs. England seemed to be travelling steadily down 
Gresham’s Road, where the poor in taste drives out the better. 
To cynics the race was as good as finished: hope for universal 
high culture had lost. Then the authorities permitted the com- 
mercial program people in England to put on shows between 
the hours of 6 and 7 p.m. 

The BBC had never broadcast on television during the chil- 
dren’s hour, in deference to getting the youngsters to bed 
without palpitating pulses. The commercial broadcasters, reck- 
oning that the six-to-seven hour was a low point in audience 
attention, decided to put on a few “talks, features, documen- 
taries, and scientific offerings.’ As in the U.S., it may be doubted 
that their hearts were in it. The press in England, as here, ever 
willing to needle a competitor, rapped the commercial knuckles 
for not producing a “balanced diet.’”” The commercial network’s 
reluctant rendering to Caesar, however, produced a surprise. 
According to the dispatch in Variety, “shows aired during this 
time quickly became popular and folk who didn’t arrive home 
in time to catch them appealed for a more convenient time.” 

The report goes on to predict that the serious shows which 
have been successful will be moved to “prime time,” and says 
that ‘‘a few new [serious] offerings are being prepared.’ Of 
greater significance, however, is the assertion in the report that 
recently there has been a slight swing back to the BBC by a per- 
centage of viewers. The race, it would seem, is not at all lost. The 
TV-audience relationship is often conceived as a reciprocating 
engine: the program thrust makes tke taste, and the taste, in 
turn, feeds the stroke. Exposed to serious programs, mass man 
should, theoretically, develop an appetite for them. It could 
therefore become profitable for the broadcaster to feed him 
more of the same, which should whet the appetite further. The 
cultural kingdom of heaven on earth begins to appear. 


Nothing penetrates; everything just flows 


An important characteristic of television is that all cultural 
impressions which flow from the leisure-machine par excel- 
lence—with or without commercial messages—flow in a steady 
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stream. Each view of deity, nature, man, and society presented 
is immediately displaced, opposed, or modified and thus neu- 
tralized by the next view. Thus, whatever impact is produced 
by each piece of material individually tends to be flattened out 
by its contextual relationship to all the others. ‘“Trivialization” 
is the name given this effect by the critics. Nothing penetrates; 
everything just flows. This phenomenon is dangerous because it 
intensifies the feeling of loneliness and anonymity which is the 
cross of contemporary man in industrial society. 


Discussion releases the power of TV 


There is a detour around this roadblock, however, and on 
this road the chureh may, if it has the will and the imagination, 
play an important role. Television is the most pervasive, if not 
the most socially powerful, of the mass media. TV’s function is 
propaganda—whether it be directed to the movement of mer- 
chandise, the making of hit shows, or the influencing of public 
opinion. Propaganda, its students tell us, is never effective when 
audiences are merely exposed to it privately, as individuals. 

The centralized supply must be supplemented by local face- 
to-face discussions among small groups. The Russians know 
this. They are experts in arranging ‘meeting places where 
groups of citizens are exposed to the mass media in common.” 
In the U.S., this method is practically non-existent. The family 
is the only group-unit watching TV—and what family do you 
know that round-tables a show after it is finished? Odds are 
that the group, completely ‘“‘privatized” in individual black-outs 
of conversation, is already watching the next program that fol- 
lows—and the next. 

The face-to-face supplementation method was tried, I re- 
call, with some success, years ago at CBS-Radio. Under the 
vice-presidency of Edward R. Murow, I wrote and produced 
“The Eagle’s Brood,’ a documentary on juvenile delinquency. 
An effort was made to arrange group listening around the nation 
followed by discussions of local situations. Some years later 
another effort was made—this time on TV—under a Ford Foun- 
dation grant to Iowa State College. I participated in an experi- 
ment on the use of TV in promoting “grass-roots” democracy. 
Whole towns joined in a state-wide series of programs dealing 
with community issues. Representative citizens took symbolic 
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action on the air by voting on alternative solutions to prob- 
lems. In each case, school, civic, and church groups arranged 
face-to-face meetings. The entire object of the series, which 
was called “The Whole Town’s Talking,” was not to use TV as 
an end in itself, but as the rock thrown into the social pond, 
calculated to produce ever-widening ripples of attention and 
thought. The experiment left me with no doubt as to the con- 
structive possibilities waiting to be unfolded along this path. 


Role of the church 


Most Protestant denominations today wrestle with the dif- 
ficult theological as well as operational problems inherent in us- 
ing TV for religious propaganda. But in their valuable book, 
The Television-Radio Audience and Religion, Messrs. Parker, 
Barry, and Smythe state the following important article of the 
policy which governs Protestantism as it goes forth on the air. 


The Judaeo-Christian ethic forces upon the conscience of the in- 
dividual the necessity of deciding with whom, or with what 
group he will take a stand, and what image of the desirable per- 
son and the desirable society he will defend and uphold. This 
ethic also requires that decisions be taken in council; that the 
religious man decide and act under a mandate of responsibility 
to a community with standards he is committed to uphold. 


Surely, the pursuit of this ideal of “decisions taken in coun- 
cil” can be advanced if churches, individually and collectively, 
in their own communities and in divisional areas, will begin 
supplementing TV programs (their own or any other, entertain- 
ment or informational) with organized group discussions of rele- 
vant ideas. A major break-through into fellowship which is 
more than an abstraction, which you can touch and argue with 
and smile at, may be of more importance to Christians con- 
cerned with social action than satellites and ICBMs. 

Attitudes, like the eucharist, need to be shared. The Master 
rebuked the servant who failed to use the talents he had been 
given. “To him that hath shall be given.” Who can say what 
large dents cannot be made in social and political apathy 
among citizens if TV were used for more than mere consump- 
tion of leisure? Indeed, the whole tenor of criticism of TV is 
that it nourishes this very apathy, robbing its viewers of the 
capacity for fresh creative insight and true art experience—a 
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capacity which may be importantly linked to evangelization. 

Churches are notorious for their socializing on the level of 
suppers, bazaars, fairs, athletics, and bingo. Why can’t the lo- 
gistic genius of the congregations plan group viewing of what’s 
on TV—be it spectacular, western, or anything else—so long 
as the end is meaningful discussion of underlying values? Fairy 
tales are all the rage on TV this season. The families watch at 
home. Many families watching in concert under the aegis of 
the church could have lively discussion afterwards on whether 
TV was giving children and adults the real McCoy of fantasy or 
just another boy-meets-girl song-and-dance. 


The power of an active audience 


The suggestion can be elaborated. Face-to-face discussion can 
handle the one-way communication of TV. An active audience 
can make itself felt qualitatively, where a passive audience is 
good only for nose-counting. Theoretically, free TV, in the 
hands of an active audience, could make the advertisers more 
modest in their commercial attacks upon our sensibilities: it 
might, as it is apparently doing in England, push the adver- 
tisers further along the road to serious programs. An active 
audience has a greater chance of influencing fee- or toll-TV. 
The American people might consider whether they would be 
better served if a nationally supported television channel, sim- 
ilar to the BBC, were added to our TV spectrum. An open so- 
ciety requires the free play of diverse cultural as well as eco- 
nomic and political forces. 

The Christian is an apocalyst by nature: he responds to the 
grandeur of prophecy which leaves the skeptic cold. The vision 
offered is not unworldly if we take at its face value the prom- 
ising report from England about the change in mass man’s TV 
taste. If the promise is not immediately developed in its fuller 
implications—nay, even if the nose-counting should again be 
reversed—the Christian will not despair. No matter what the 
evidence may be of a secular, hedonistic society Spenglering its 
declining way to fossilization in any cyclical system of the rise 
and fall of civilization, the Christian will continue to act and 
work with faith for the eventual brotherhood of man in the 
fatherhood of a God of love, in which man is never mass but 
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the meaning of the 


Breet for sleeping and working, Americans spend more time 
in viewing television than in any other activity. When time 
spent on the other mass media—movies, radio, magazines, news- 
papers, popular books—is taken into account, it is evident that 
these forms of communication occupy a great deal of our at- 
tention. A “communications revolution” has taken place within 
the past fifty years. This is a short time in the history of civil- 
ization. The successive waves of innovation which make up this 
revolution have spread over the lives of the majority of per- 
sons now living. Consequently, we have lacked the perspective 
to view the significance of these changes. 

The changés wrought in our lives by the mass media have 
been profound. To understand them, let us consider these ques- 
tions: How important among our human institutions are those 
which operate the mass media? How responsibly do the mass 
media fulfill their obligations? What effects do mass media 
have on public and private standards of taste, on values, and 
on opinions? And, lastly, how can individuals and society deal 
with mass media to the end that these technologies can become 
useful servants, rather than masters of our lives? 
ee 

By Dallas W. Smythe, Research Professor of Communications, Institute 
of Communications Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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ommunications revolution 


HOW IMPORTANT ARE THE INSTITUTIONS 
OF MASS MEDIA? 


The importance of the institutions of mass media is evident 
when we look at them as an interrelated cluster of business cor- 
porations. The major companies in motion picture production 
and exhibition, TV and radio, newspaper and magazine publi- 
cation are powerful in their own right. But this is only the sur- 
face of the mass-media structure. Underlying it, as the bulk 
of an iceberg supports the small fraction which floats above the 
ocean surface, are even more massive corporations. Some— 
such as the Radio Corporation of America—are devoted to the 
manufacture and sale of communications equipment. And one 
company—the Bell System—indirectly has a major role in de- 
termining the amount, kind, and quality of electronic mass- 
media service which are available to the public through its re- 
search facilities and through its control of the long-distance 
transmission of programs. An essential part of the mass-media 
power structure consists of the large advertisers and the adver- 
tising agencies that entirely support TV and radio and partially 
support magazines and newspapers. A measure of cohesion is 
supplied to these institutions through interlocking corporate re- 
lationships and common links with major banking interests. 
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Another aspect of the importance of mass media becomes clear 
when we ask what functions they now perform that formerly 
were carried by other institutions. A century ago, education was 
the responsibility primarily of the family, the church, and the 
school. These institutions were also the principal guardians of 
peace of mind and moral values. Entertainment was not cen- 
tralized, but was provided by the individual, the family, the 
church, the labor union, and the lodge. The sale of commodities 
was the responsibility of the retail store or itinerant peddler. As 
H. A. Innis says, this whole structure “. . . was atomized by the 
pulverizing effects of the application of the machine industry to 
communications.’”! The communications revolution is distin- 
guishable from the phases of the Industrial Revolution which 
gave us the automobile, electricity, etcetera. The ultimate im- 
portance of the institutions of mass media les in the fact that 
they have substituted the products of a cultural industry for 
earlier ways of satisfying people’s needs for information, guid- 
ance, entertainment, and commodities. This importance is 
heightened by the fact that the flow of mass-media materials is 
ona one-way street; individuals do not talk back to mass media. 


HOW RESPONSIBLY DO THE MASS MEDIA FULFILL 
THEIR OBLIGATIONS? 


The obligations of mass media are neither well-defined nor 
given the attention they deserve. The logic of the market place 
provides a ready statement of the obligations of the cultural 
businessman. It is to maximize profits for the owners of the cul- 
tural industry through creating desires and then selling some- 
thing which will gratify those desires. Additional obligations 
usually are shrugged off with the argument that in a democracy 
the public gets what it wants: it is the public’s responsibility 
if what it gets is shoddy and trite and fails to satisfy needs of 
which it may be unaware. 

Human institutions, however, have a more fundamental obli- 
gation than the cultural industry may acknowledge. It is to 
serve the need of the individual to “appraise problems in terms 
of space and time,” and to enable him “to take the proper steps 
at the right time.’ This is the test by which the performance 


1Innis, H. A.: The Bias of Gonenanicaiion: p. 79. 
Annis; He Ass Op Cit, Dp. So. 
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of the mass media must be measured; it is not met by the “codes 
of ethics” of the industry or by the regulation of TV and radio 
stations by the Federal Communications Commission. The ex- 
tent to which we fall short of the test is measured by our failure 
to think and talk about the responsibility of the mass media in 
meaningful terms. What are the individual’s needs in relation 
to the actual and potential output of mass media? What prob- 
lems do the mass media appraise adequately or poorly? How is 
the capacity of the individual to take appropriate action toward 
the settlement of these problems affected by the present or pos- 
sible output of the mass media? 

For example, consider the reaction here and abroad to the 
Soviet sputniks. These events were evidently more:shocking to 
Americans than to other peoples. Why? Possibly because the 
need of individual Americans to appraise realistically their po- 
sition in the world in relation to Russia has not been well served 
by the mass media. It is probable that the information we have 
received from our mass media concerning Russia has been in- 
adequate and over-influenced by wishful thinking. We told 
ourselves and the world that the Russians were inferior to us 
in the application of scientific “know-how” because we wanted 
to believe it. Similar questions could be raised in respect to ap- 
propriate actions toward settling of U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. relations. 

A less spectacular but important example of the failure of 
mass media to meet human needs arises from the individual’s 
need for self-respect. Manipulation by means of psychological 
insights derived from motivation research, as Vance Packard has 
shown,’ is an increasingly common practice in mass media. In 
toying with subliminal perception, the cultural industry is ex- 
ploring what in time may turn out to be the ultimate tool for 
manipulation. Manipulation is implicit in the sales ethic of our 
consumption-oriented culture. As C. Wright Mills says, the 
tendency is for men to be “estranged from one another as each 
secretly tries to make an instrument of the other, and in time a 
full circle is made: One makes an instrument of himself, and is 
estranged from it also.’’* On the score of manipulativeness it can 
hardly be maintained that the individual’s need for self-respect 
is well served by the mass media. And the self-respect of minor- 
ity groups is similarly slighted by the media. - 


3 Packard, Vance: The Hidden Persuaders. 
4 Mills, C. Wright: White Collar (New York, Oxford, 1951), p. 188. 
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WHAT EFFECTS DO MASS MEDIA HAVE ON 
TASTE, VALUES AND OPINIONS? 


Failure to categorize the possible effects of mass media leads to 
confusion. Some effects follow from the mere existence of mass 
media, as discussion of the first question demonstrates. Other 
effects flow from broad and often implicit policies of the opera- 
tors of the mass media, as was indicated by discussion of the sec- 
ond question. Additional effects may be stated in terms of taste 
levels, values, and opinions. 

Mass media are art forms, capable of offering different levels 
of art. Even the same medium—for example, television—serves 
the needs of plural audiences with different levels of artistic 
taste. This is also true as between the different media. There- 
fore, much of the discussion of the effects of mass media arises, 
as David Riesman and others have shown, from conflicts be- 
tween social classes, and between the older and younger genera- 
tions. Protestants seem singularly indifferent to the aesthetics 
of the mass media, often choosing to rely on the insights of the 
market place. Roman Catholics, taking a more realistic view, re- 
gard the art forms used by the media as worthy of serious an- 
alysis and useful for religious purposes. This is the same view 
that the Roman Catholic Church historically took toward archi- 
tecture, music, and other art forms. 

Little is known about the way in which levels of taste in art 
change. One hundred and fifty years ago in our country and in 
England only the very small percentage of the population in the 
upper class enjoyed “high culture’; while the remainder of the 
population relied upon the remnants of the medieval ‘folk cul- 
ture.” As a result of the communications revolution, the stand- 
ards of the mass-produced cultural industry have either sup- 
planted or made tributary to themselves both “high” and “folk” 
culture. Is the present taste level higher or lower than it was 
150 years ago? Little attention has been paid to this problem by 
scholars.> One answer to the question now might be that it de- 
pends on your point of view: looked at from the former “high 


5 See Lowenthal, Leo: “Historical Perspectives of Popular Culture”; and 
Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Merton, Robert K.: “Mass Communication Popular 
Taste and Organized Social Action”; Van den Haag, Ernest: “Of Happiness 
and Despair We Have No Measure” in Rosenberg, B., and White, D. M.: Mass 
Culture (Glencoe, Illinois, the Free Press, 1957), pp. 46-58, 457-473, 504-536 
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culture” level, the change has been downwards; looked at from 
the level of the bulk of the population, the change may be said 
to be upwards. But perhaps a more accurate answer is that the 
present taste level is qualitatively different from that of 150 
years ago. And the difference lies in the homogenized, mass-pro- 
duced character of popular art materials as contrasted with the 
“custom-made” character of the former high culture materials 
and of folk art as well. Essential qualities of spontaneity and in- 
dividuality are ironed out of mass-produced art in order to ap- 
peal to the desires of the largest possible audience. Evidently the 
taste levels of the recipients of the products of mass media are 
problematic, and call for much more attention than they have 
heretofore received. 


Narcotic effect of mass media 


The mass media seem to have a narcotic effect on most of 
their consumers. The more time people spend with the products 
of mass media, the less time they have for other activities, in- 
cluding appropriate individual and group actions to solve real 
problems. The prickly consciences of some are lulled simply by 
thinking about problems; and “inside dopsterism” replaces ac- 
tion. Van den Haag puts it well: 


All mass media in the end alienate people from personal experi- 
ence and, though appearing to offset it, intensify their moral 
isolation from each other, from reality and from themselves. One 
may turn to the mass media when lonely or bored. But mass 
media, once they become a habit, impair the capacity for mean- 
ingful experience. Though more diffuse and not as gripping, the 
habit feeds on itself, establishing a vicious circle as addic- 
tions do.® 


Unlike chemical sedatives which reduce the capacity to expe- 
rience life, the mass media provide substitute experiences. An 
art form may be expected to penetrate to the essentials of reality 
—to permit one fully to confront his predicament. Mass-media 
art, however, tends to provide illusions and substitute gratifi- 
cations. The sheer bulk of it tends to make trivial even the few 
experiences of insight which it pours into our lives hourly. Mass 
media seduce us with their emphasis on present-mindedness. 


6 Ibid., p. 529. 
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Their ever-present thrust is to devalue the past and the future 
in favor of present spending and present enjoyment. As Van den 
Haag says: 


Whatever the formula, nothing can be more tiresome than the 
cheerless pursuit of pleasure. Days go slowly when they are 
empty; one cannot tell one from the other. And yet the years go 
fast. When time is endlessly killed, one lives in an endless present 
until time ends without ever having passed, leaving a person 
who never lived to exclaim, “I wasted time and now doth time 
waste me.”? 


If the ultimate effect of the mass media on the individual is 
impoverishment without contentment, the effect of this nar- 
cotizing process on society is to slow down change. As Lazars- 
feld and Merton pointed out ten years ago, the mass media in the 
United States, operated by large business concerns, shelter 
themselves and business organizations generally from criticism 
by the narcotic effect of their product. By excluding or by soft- 
ening criticisms which may be levelled against our social sys- 
tem, the media are a force for social conformity: 


Since our commercially sponsored mass media promote a largely 
unthinking allegiance to our social structure, they cannot be re- 
lied on to work for changes, even minor changes, in that struc- 
ture. It is possible to list some developments to the contrary, but 
upon close inspection they prove illusory. . . . Minor tokens of 
“progressive” views are of slight importance, since they are in- 
cluded only by grace of the sponsors and only on the condition 
that they be sufficiently acceptable so as not to alienate any ap- 
preciable part of the audience. Economic pressure makes for 
conformism by omission of sensitive issues.§ 


WHAT CHALLENGE DO MASS MEDIA PRESENT 
TO THE INDIVIDUAL AND TO SOCIETY? 


Modesty is necessary as well as becoming when one ap- 
proaches the question of the relation of individuals and society 
to mass media. It is literally impossible for most of us, living in 
the midst of the product of the cultural industry, to know what 
alternatives to its present form and content are available. The 


TIbid., p. 535. 
8 Ibid., p. 466. 
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obvious answer to the question is easy and important: the mass 
media challenge us to find out what they are doing to us. In 
measuring the extent of our lack of touch with reality, we will 
find the necessary corrective measures. 

There are several obvious suggestions in the search for this 
knowledge. A period of stock-taking is in order for individuals 
and for institutions such as the family, the church, the school, 
and other community institutions. If these institutions have be- 
come partly obsolete in relation to life as it is lived in mid-20th 
Century, a series of hard questions should be addressed to each 
of them. Among them are: What are we trying to do? What was 
our purpose half a century ago? How has that purpose changed? 
Why? If it has not changed, how effective are we today? How 
have the mass media affected us and our purpose? How should 
we reorganize ourselves to become more relevant to our present 
purposes and problems? For the church, this series of questions 
may be very unsettling—healthily so. For it may lead to a re- 
appraisal of the relative importance of the parts of the church 
program (new buildings or organs versus evangelism). Or it 
may lead to including more study of the mass media in the cur- 
riculum of the seminaries—where the subject is now generally 
slighted. Certainly it should lead to a more significant church 
policy in communicating through the mass media.’ 

If this period of stock-taking is well used by the older institu- 
tions, then the implied decisions for effecting policy changes in 
respect to the duties and organization of mass media will emerge 
for consideration and action. 

A second, and substantive, suggestion is that to lay the basis 
for intelligent individual or group action with respect to the 
mass media there should be serious and sympathetic analysis of 
the ways of peoples in other countries. Quite apart from the by- 
product of learning how foreigners view us, it should be pos- 
sible to learn how the use of leisure time may enrich life. 

The time for facing up to the policy issues created by the com- 
munications revolution is here. Ultimately the question may be 
whether these technologies will be master or servant of the in- 
dividual and of society. 


9 See the last three chapters of Parker, Everett C., Barry, David W., and 
Smythe, Dallas W., The TV-Radio Audience and Religion (New York: Har- 


per, 1955). 
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book reviews 


The Hidden Persuaders, by 
Vance Packard. David McKay 
Co., New York. $4.00. 


This is a timely book about mo- 
tivation research (M.R.). The 
author, a former newspaper 
man, is both amused and an- 
noyed by the advertising per- 
suaders who manipulate gullible 
moderns into wanting and buy- 
ing more and more of every- 
thing, whether they need it or 
not. 

M.R. is described as “‘the type 
of research that seeks to learn 
what motivates people in mak- 
ing choices.” Among the prac- 
titioners are psychology-profes- 
sors-turned-merchandisers, and 
public - relations - men - turned - 
psychoanalysts. The purpose of 
their research is to discover 
ever new symbols to seduce the 
public into greater consump- 
tion. 

The book studies “the use of 
psychoanalysis to guide cam- 
paigns of persuasion.” It is sur- 
prising to discover the extent 
to which social scientists are 
engaged in this business. One 
advertising executive is quoted 
as saying: 


Social scientists in the past have 
paid attention to the irrational 
patterns of human behavior be- 
cause they wished to locate their 
social origins and thus be able 
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to suggest changes that would 
result in more rational conduct. 
They now study irrationality— 
and other aspects of human be- 
havior—to gather data that may 
be used by salesmen to manipu- 
late consumers. 


Chapter titles suggest what 
the persuaders do to under- 
stand and explore the uncon- 
scious and subconscious factors 
that motivate people. “The Built 
in Sexual Overtone,” “Back to 
the Breast and Beyond,” “Sell- 
ing Symbols to Upward Striv- 
ers,” “The Psycho-Seduction of 
Children,” “Politics and the Im- 
age Builders,” and “The Engi- 
neered Yes.” 

That Motivation Researchers 
have deeply penetrated the ad- 
vertising business is indicated 
by a quotation from Fortune 
magazine, which estimates that 
about one half of the $260,000,- 
000 spent on consumer goods in 
1955 went to firms which are be- 
ing advised by M.R. In that 
same year the bill for advertis- 
ing in the United States was $9,- 
000,000,000—which comes. to 
about $53 per person. 

In the final chapter, “The 
Question of Morality,” some 
penetrating questions call for 
action: What is the morality of 
exploiting our sexual sensitiv- 
ities and yearnings for commer- 
cial purposes?, What is the mo- 


rality of developing in the pub- 
lic an attitude of wastefulness 
toward natural resources by en- 
couraging the “psychological 
obsolescence” of products al- 
ready in use? 
Packard believes that 
Both the Advertising Research 
Foundation and the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America might 
well concern themselves with 
drawing up realistic up-to-date 
codes defining the behavior of 
ethically responsible persuaders. 
Such codes might set up ground 
rules that would safeguard the 
public against being manipulated 
in ways that might be irrespon- 
sible and socially dangerous. 


—F. NELSEN SCHLEGEL, 
Field Secretary, CCSA. 


The Television-Radio Audience 
and Religion, by Everett C. 
Parker, David W. Barry, and 
Dallas W. Smythe, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1955. 

$6.00. 


This fascinating book is a 
scientific study of the use of 
mass communication made by a 
group of social scientists in New 
Haven, Connecticut, under the 
supervision of Yale University 
Divinity School. Dean Liston 
Pope wrote an _ introductory 
chapter; and Yale faculty mem- 
bers contributed to the study. 

This volume will be especial- 
ly valuable to those who want a 
technique for developing and 
evaluating radio and TV reli- 
gious programs. The first half of 
the book is replete with tables 
and charts based on a study of a 
five per cent sample of New 


Haven’s population. These fig- 
ures give much _ information 
about the 3,559 people involved: 
their religion, education, social 
status, special interests, and es- 
pecially about their radio and 
television habits. 

The book is valuable for its 
discussion of strategy. The au- 
thors declare that church leaders 
are not properly aware of the 
role of TV and radio in the lives 
of church members. 

The depth interviews presented 

a great deal of evidence as to 

the role the media play in the 

formation of opinions, attitudes, 
judgments,  self-understanding, 
and, in the final analysis, value 


patterns. These are critical mat- 
ters for the churches... . 


And it may be that those re- 
sponsible for the more effective 
utilization of radio and televis- 
ion for the support of the 
churches and the proclamation 
of the Gospel will find this book 
an important source for future 


oy —F, NELSEN SCHLEGEL 


Responsibility in Mass Commun- 
ication, by Wilbur Schramm 
with introduction by Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Harper and Brothers, 
1957. $4.50. 


Dr. Schramm, in this volume, 
has attacked the problem of the 
ethics of mass communication 
with admirable thoroughness. 
He devotes three lengthy chap- 
ters to the ethical decisions that 
beset editors, reporters, and 
broadcasters in their relations 
with the public. He discusses the 
right of the purveyor of infor- 
mation to operate with maxi- 
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mum freedom from outside pres- 
sure; the right of the public to 
know; and the code of conduct 
that should be applied to indi- 
viduals who are considered to 
be newsworthy. 

“The responsibility of the mass 
media-is to bring us... a true 
and balanced picture of all note- 
worthy aspects of our environ- 
ment,” Dr. Schramm affirms. At 
another point he says: “The 
fundamental responsibility of 
the mass media is to remain free 
in order to represent the pub- 
lic’s right to know.” 

But “right” is ultimately the 
prerogative of the communicator 
in Dr. Schramm’s opinion. “The 
owner of a mass communication 
organization,’ he says, “is en- 
titled to order whatever policy 
he wants, so long as it ‘is legal. 
He might have trouble if he 
were to decree a policy that 
would drive away his audiences, 
but that too is his privilege, as 
long as he can afford it.” 

The book opens with a valu- 
able historical essay on the de- 
velopment of the mass commu- 
nication media. Then follows a 
description of how the various 
media operate. 

Another important section is 
devoted to the philosophy of 
mass communication in which 
the author describes four con- 
cepts of communication. All of 
them are based on theories con- 
cerning the nature of man and 
reflect “the social and political 
structures in which [they] op- 
erate.” 
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The final portion of the book 
is devoted to an examination of 
the responsibilities for mass 
communication of the Govern- 
ment, the media, and the people. 

This volume is one of a series 
on ethics and economic life pub- 
lished under the auspices of the 
National Council of Churches, 
although the Council carefully 
disclaims responsibility for the 
contents. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of scholarly writing, and 
the conclusions expressed by the 
author are worthy of considera- 
tion by the public, the purvey- 
ors of mass communications, and 
agencies of Government charged 
with the regulation of radio and 
television. 

—EVERETT C. PARKER 


The Communication of the 
Christian Faith, by Henrick 
Kraemer. Westminster Press, 
1956, $2.50. 


Christianity and Communica- 
tion, by F. W.  Dillistone. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956, 
$3.00. 


Crisis in Communication: A 
Christian Examination of the 
Mass Media, by Malcolm Boyd. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1957, $2.95. 


These are three significant little 
books for those who are deeply 
troubled about the failure of in- 
cisive Christian evangelism in 
our mass culture. 

The first two begin with theo- 
logical and Biblical insights in- 


to the communication of the 
gospel, and examine contempo- 
rary blocks to effective inter- 
change and interpretation in the 
light of these insights. 

Dr. Kraemer, perhaps Prot- 
estantism’s greatest apologist to 
the non-Christian world, dis- 
cusses the two kinds of com- 
munication with which the Bible 
is concerned — communication 
between, and communication of. 
He says: “The search for suc- 
cessful communication has no 
Biblical justification. Only the 
search for faithful, really inter- 
pretive communication has.” 

To reduce his ideas to inade- 
quate shorthand, he discusses 
four points which seem to him 
to be crucial: 

1. The demythologizing in- 
terest of some theologians seems 
to be shortsighted. 

2. There is need for increased 
apologetic theology. 

3. The Church must take se- 
riously its dialogue with the 
world. It must really listen to 
those who question and despair. 

4. The need for the develop- 
ment of a new dynamic Chris- 
tian style of life is fundamental. 


Dr. Dillistone unfolds the na- 
ture of the earliest form of 
Christian communication, weav- 
ing together psychological in- 
sights and history. He is partic- 
ularly illuminating in his in- 
sistence that both story and pic- 
ture—word ‘and image—are in- 
tegral parts of the process. He 
stresses also the necessity for 
the communicator to be fully 


immersed in a Christian view 
of the universe. That is, he must 
be taken hold of by the Chris- 
tian cultus, and not by the lim- 
ited scientific assumptions of the 
modern world. 

Mr. Boyd begins from the 
other end. A veteran of the com- 
munications industry (he was 
once a Hollywood producer and 
is now an Episcopal priest), he 
appraises the contemporary 
scene with Christian discrimina- 
tion. 

One of the author’s most in- 
teresting points is that “religion”’ 
is segregated into a compart- 
ment in our mass communica- 
tions. He insists that all the as- 
sumptions and dominant values 
of mass communications are of 
direct concern to the Christian 
conscience. He strongly con- 
demns such things as emotional 
exploitation and the alliance of 
advertising persuasion with es- 
capism and sentimentality. 

Mr. Boyd does not want the 
Christian Church to be standoff- 
ish about the new tools of broad- 
casting and distribution of ideas. 
He says that the Church is bound 
together with the communica- 
tions world. We “share the same 
wordless language of self-inter- 
est, self assertion and exploita- 
tion,” and it is at the point of 
our common human weakness 
that we make redemptive con- 
tact with that world. The book 
is somewhat disorganized in 
structure, but. is filled. with 
vivid, personal illustrations. 

—ROBERT W. SPIKE 
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resources for worship 


GOD IS GREAT AND GOD IS GOOD 


J. B. Phillips is the author of 
a small book the title of which 
ought always to be a challenge 
to us: Your God Is Too Small. 
Every time we hear a radio or 
view television we should ask 
whether it helps to give us an 
ever enlarging idea of the 
greatness of God. 

Never forget, it was God who 
created this world in a way that 
makes radio and television pos- 
sible. It was only because of the 
slowness of men that it took us 
so many millenniums to learn 
how to use that which has been 
possible all of these ages. If the 
world had been made in a dif- 
ferent way, no matter how in- 
genius men were, television 
would be out of the question. 
Yet sometimes we forget that 
God is the Creator and the Lord 
even of television. 

In his little classic, Your God 
Is Too Small, Mr. Phillips says: 


In order to test whether an old 
fashion concept was persisting in 
modern young people, a simple 
psychological test was recently 
applied to a mixed group of 
older adolescents. They were 
asked to answer without reflec- 
tion the question, “Do you think 
God understands radar?” In 
nearly every case the reply was 
“No” followed, of course, by a 
laugh as the conscious mind 
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realized the absurdity of the 
answer. But, simple as this test 
was, it was quite enough to show 
that at the back of their minds 
these youngsters held an idea of 
God quite inadequate for the 
modern day. 


Do we really believe that our 
God is Lord of radio and tele- 
vision; and that it was man’s 
stupidity and not God’s niggard- 
liness that is back of the fact 
that only yesterday men learned 
to think God’s thoughts after 
Him and discover what had 
been possible all these years. I 
think it was Bishop McDowell 
who in a speech many, many 
years ago at Chautauqua pic- 
tured God as looking over the 
ramparts of heaven, watching 
Franklin harness a little bit of 
electricity and contain it in his 
Leyden jar. He described how, 
through the ages, God had filled 
the heavens with lightning and 
thunder hoping that somehow 
men would understand the po- 
tential of this great gift that was 
in the universe. Finally, when 
Franklin had solved the mys- 
tery, God said: “At long last he 
has found it.” 

Let some of these thoughts 
well up in your heart as you sit 
enjoying the blessing, the won- 
der of radio and television: 


The heavens are telling the 

glory of God and the firmament 

proclaims his handiwork. 
—Psalm 19:1 


In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. The 
earth was without form and void 
and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep and the spirit of God 
was moving over the face of the 
waters. And God said “Let there 
be light” and there was light. 
And God saw that the light was 
good. 
—Genesis 1:1-4 


Praise the Lord! Praise God in 
his sanctuary; praise him in his 
mighty firmament! Praise him 
for his mighty deeds; praise him 


according to his exceeding 
greatness! 
—Psalm 150: 1-2 
Prayers 


O God, who hast given us so 
many gifts, we praise thy name 
for all the “discoveries” which 
in our generation have come to 
us. We know them to be the 
work of men thinking thy 


program planning 


thoughts after thee. Help us to 
be humble and grateful and to 
use these blessings for thy name 
and thy honor. Keep us ever 
aware of the debt we owe to 
those who have gone before us; 
and set us to work to be worthy 
of the sacrifices they have made 
for us. Amen. 


O God, help us to know, 
amidst all the sensations that 
play upon our eyes and our 
ears, the difference between the 
good and the evil, between the 
important and the trivial, be- 
tween that which builds and 
that which tears down. Give us 
the grace, knowing the differ- 
ence, to follow the high way. 
Amen, 

—REv. BEN M. HERBSTER, 
Minister, Zion United 
Church of Christ 
(E and R), 

Norwood, Ohio. 


CHURCHES AND MASS MEDIA 


Mass media consume enormous 
amounts of the time of most 
Americans. We spend more time 
listening to radio, viewing tele- 
vision, and reading newspapers 
than in any other activity except 
working and sleeping. What is 
the effect of mass media upon 


us? How can we use more ef- 
fectively the excellent contribu- 
tions they now offer? How can 
we affect the quality of the ma- 
terial they produce? Social ac- 
tion committees will want to 
consider the following program 
suggestions: 
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Evaluation of the effect 
of mass media 


What is the effect of mass 
media upon our appreciation of 
the arts, our understanding of 
the social and political situation, 
and upon our character? What 
effect are mass media having 
upon American culture? The so- 
cial action committee might in- 
vite the Christian education 
committee and the family life 
committee to join it in an at- 
tempt to answer these questions. 

To begin to discover the effect 
of mass media, committee mem- 
bers might read the articles on 
pages 3 to 27 of this issue of 
SociaL ActTIon: “Christian Per- 
spective on Mass Media” by Ev- 
erett C. Parker; “The Meaning 
of the Communications Revolu- 
tion” by Dallas W. Smythe; and 
“The Church and TV—Face to 
Face” by Robert Lewis Shayon. 

The committees might meet to 
discuss these articles; and to 
plan the next steps in an ap- 
praisal of the effect of mass 
media. They might draw up a 
simple evaluation form and ask 
each member to invite a few 
friends to ‘his home for an in- 
formal discussion of the ques- 
tions on it. The evaluation form 
might include questions such as 
these: 


e What effect have radio and 
television had upon the amount 
of time the members of our fam- 
ily spend in listening to (1) pop- 
ular music; (2) classical music; 
(3) drama; (4) movies; (5) quiz 
programs; (6) public affairs pro- 
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grams; and (7) religious pro- 
grams? 


e What effect have radio and 
television had upon the appre- 
ciation of members of the fam- 
ily for music? 


e What effect have radio and 
television had upon the appre- 
ciation of members of the fam- 
ily for drama? Has seeing the 
TV versions of plays and musi- 
cals led them to see more stage 
plays? To read more plays? To 
appreciate better literature? Is 
the taste for literature rising or 
falling in your family? 


e How have the public affairs 
programs offered by radio and 
television affected the interest of 
members of your family in cur- 
rent social and political issues? 
Have they affected their votes in 
elections? Have they led to 
greater or less participation in 
public affairs? 


e What effect have religious 
programs had upon the beliefs 
and attitudes of members of the 
family? 


e Is the long-range effect of 
radio and television to raise or 
to debase standards of culture 
in America? 


Reports from the informal 
home discussion groups will en- 
able the committee to guage the 
effect representative families be- 
live that radio and television are 
having upon them. The findings 
of this process might be reported 
in the church paper and to vari- 
ous groups within the church. 


Use of the contributions 
of mass media 


The program of the church can 
be enriched by discriminating 
use of the contributions offered 
by mass media. 

Many of the intellectual lead- 
ers of the churches tend to scorn 
the contributions made by radio 
and television. Knowing the 
narcotic effect that these media 
have on some church members, 
they cverlook the contributions 
that they might make to the 
concerns of the churches. 

The social action committee 
might render the church a great 
service if one or two of its mem- 
bers were given the responsibil- 
ity of calling interesting pro- 
grams to the attention of church 
members. In most communities, 
announcements of TV and radio 
programs are made one week in 
advance. The persons chosen to 
render this service might meet 
to select the programs of great- 
est interest to church members 
during the coming week. Pro- 
grams might be grouped by cat- 
egories, such as: public affairs; 
music; drama; and entertain- 
ment. When groups within the 
chureh are working on particu- 
lar issues, attention could be 
called to programs which can be 
expected to throw light on them. 

Mr. Shayon suggests that the 
overwhelming volume of radio 
and television programs is one 
of their greatest liabilities. Im- 
pressions made by any program 
tend to be obliterated by those 
that follow. Families might be 


encouraged by the minister and 
the social action committee to 
plan to see a certain program 
and then turn the machine off 
and discuss its meaning. 


Responsibility for the quality 
of programs offered 

Mrs. Herbert Arthur in “Call 
to Action,” page 32, says that 
citizens are just as responsible 
for the quality of the programs 
broadcast on radio and televi- 
sion as they are for the policies 
of the government. Ministers 
and social action committees 
might encourage church mem- 
bers to fulfill their responsibili- 
ties for telling stations, net- 
works, and sponsors about their 
reactions to programs. 

—FERN BABCcOCcK 


Study Issues of “Social Action” 

Many groups are using issues 
of Socran ACTION as a basis for 
study, discussion, and action. 
Copies of the following issues 
are now available at 25c each 
for 1 to 9 copies; 20c each for 10 
to 99 copies; and 15c each for 100 
or more copies: 

“Alcohol: a National Prob- 
lem,” May, 1957. 

“Social Action in the United 
Church,” June, 1957. 

“Housing Without Racial Bar- 
riers,’ November, 1957. 

“Prophetic Preaching Today,” 
December, 1957. 

“Christian Concern for the 
Public Schools,” February, 1958. 

“Christians and Government,” 
March, 1958. 
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Although your doors are locked, 
do gangsters force their way in- 
to your living room via radio 
and television? What can you 
and I do about it? Should we 
write to our Congressmen? 
Probably not. But just as sure- 
ly as it is possible to influence 
legislation, it is possible to af- 
fect the programming of radio 
and television. 

Here’s how: write letters to 
the networks commending them 
for a fine production; to the lo- 
cal station for carrying the pro- 
gram; and to the sponsor for fi- 
nancing such an intelligent and 
public-spirited program. One 
letter, with carbon copies, is ac- 
ceptable; postcards, for and 
against, are counted. You can 
write and say it’s good, if it is. 
If it isn’t, constructive criticisms 
are helpful. It is better to com- 
mend a program than to con- 
demn it. However, refusal to buy 
the product of an offensive ad- 
vertiser strikes home. 


call to action 


Many fine programs are now 
on the air. Promote intelligent 
viewing of them. Give the day, 
the hour, and the station. Talk 
about the programs on the bus, 
across the back fence, over a 
cup of coffee; tell your minis- 
ter and your business associates 
about them. Talk. Promote two- 
minute reports of good programs 
of interest to a group or organ- 
ization. Ask the members, one 
and all, to write to the net- 
works, to the local stations, to 
the sponsors. 

The only protection we have 
against poor radio and televis- 
ion programs is the ability to 
choose the best and inform the 
producers of our choices. Broad- 
casters will give the public what 
we want if enough of us tell 
them what we want. 

—Mnrs. HERBERT ARTHUR, 
Citizenship Chairman, 
Iowa Fellowship of 
Congregational Chris- 
tian Women. 
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